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A DAY IN ALGONQ.UIN PARK 
By A. 1. Mitchener 

The morning mist was just starting to rise from the 
tranquil waters of Bella Lake in the Muskokas when our party left 
Bella Lake Lodge en route for a day T s hike in Algonquin Park. 

This trip is a delightful part of the Nature School program con¬ 
ducted for two weeks each summer by The Federation of Ontario 
Naturalists. It was a perfect summer day, the kind of day that 
the poets write about, a cloudless blue sky, not oppressively hot 
but comfortably warm with a light southerly breeze. Our journey 
to the Park took us over the green hills, winding around sparkling 
blue lakes and through glorious vistas of woodlands. Well within 
the Park we stopped to breakfast at a roadside lake - Smoke Lake, 
The lake was enveloped in mist as we pulled in along the roadside 
and out from this curtain of vapour came the wild haunting cry of 
a loon. As we prepared our campfire breakfast a pileated wood¬ 
pecker co\ild be heard and seen on the farther shore of the lake 
as he dealt the trunk of a tree dull, heavy blows with his power¬ 
ful bill. 

I thought I could hear other sounds too, but I am sure 
it was all imagination. Could I hear the cries of the shanty men 
or were they their ghosts? This great park was once white pine 
country and the woods echoed with the shouts of the river-men as 
they guided great timbers down its water-ways. But the. park is 
serene now, the old '"Camboose” camps are but gaunt relics of a 
by-gone era and the old pine stumps are quiet monuments to a 
once great forest. 

I was awakened from my reverie of the past by the aroma 
of boiling coffee. My companions were busy preparing breakfast 
and is there anything more appetizing than a meal prepared over 
an open fire? The smoke of our campfire attracted a Canada lay, 
that saucy rascal of the north woods. He too, had thoughts of 
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breakfast and his black beady eyes roamed over our preparations 
hungrily. Me were anxious and happy to have him join us, so 
throwing him tid—bits we captured his confidence and soon he 
was almost eating from our hands. Many times in winter I have 
attracted birds in the woods by lighting a small fire. Appar¬ 
ently they associate the smoke with something unnatural and 
they flock around to see what’s going on. The winter woods 
may to all appearances seem birdless but when the smoke drifts 
thiough the trees they come along. But there was no need of 
smoke to attract them that day; the woods were full of birds 
that glorious June morning. Perched on the top-most branch of 
a tall tree a Blackburnian warbler, with the sun lighting up 
his orange—coloured throat until it glowed like a living flame 
was singing to the rising sun. These jewel—like birds, the 
warblers, were darting all over the woods. The north woods is 
the true-home for these woodland sprites and with feverish 
activity they were absorbed in the important business of nest- 
building and the rearing of broods. We caught them at the 
height of their nesting season. In this gay and busy company 
we found redstarts, chestnut-sided, Magnolia, black and white, 
blackthroated blue, bay—breasted, Nashville, Myrtle, the oven- 
bird and water-thrush - all warblers. The name thrush for the 
water-thrush is misleading, for this bird, too, belongs to the 
warbler family. ■ 

• There are few bird songs more characteristic and ■ 

appealing than the wistful plaintive theme of the white-throated 
sparrow. The woodland chorus, that June morning was greatly 
enhanced by the. presence of many white-throats. Canada bird is 
r name for this handsome sparrow, and quite appropriate, 

I think. His sons to me at least, suggests the words, "Sweet 
sweet, Canada,. Canada, Canada" 

Birds, of course, were not our only quest while 
exploring the woodland glades and hills. The early spring 
flowers had long since bloomed but the summer flowers had come 
to take their place. • One cannot ignore other aspects of nature 
even^if his first love is birds. As I observed an oven-bird 
walking prettily along the woodland floor I watched closely and 
noticed the bird glancing this way and that way. Was it the 
female and was her nest with its treasured eggs close by*? As 
I approached closer the bird flew up to the lower branches of a 
tree, watching me intently. I was positive that the nest was in 
the immediate neighbourhood. I searched among the dead leaves 
for that oven-like nest but the bird had fooled me; I found 
none. But I was not disappointed for while searching for the 
nest I discovered several wild flowers; the bunch-berry, wild 
oolomon seal, cucumber plant, star flower, wood sorel false 
mitrewort and several more. The path of botanical kinship has 
many surprises and, botany and birding go hand in hand. 

When we had breakfasted and quenched our fire our 
party assembled to motor to another interesting part of Algon¬ 
quin. A road led off from the main highway and at its entrance 
a sign informed all and sundry that public traffic was not 
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wanted but we had been granted permission beforehand to enter 
this restricted area. The woodland road terminated on' the shore 
of one of Algonquin T s innumerable lakes and here the Department of 
Lands and Forests have established several buildings which are 
their headquarters for prolonged studies of wildlife. Here 
research technicians delve into such matters as the life history 
of the ruffed grouse, the beaver, the pine, marten. In fact, this 
whole area of some thirty square miles has become an outdoor 
laboratory where various mammals, birds, plants-.and trees can be 
studied in their natural environment and under conditions that are 
as free from human interference as possible. The research work 
conducted here is directed toward the discovery of useful informa¬ 
tion which may be applied to other parts of the Province of Ontario, 
After introductions, the officials in charge conducted; us on a tour 
of their various projects and acquainted us with some of their 
field studies. There is a .small lake a short distan.ce off- the 
winding road that serves the staff as an exit to the highway and 
our party started out to explore this area. On our trek towards 
the lake one of the party flushed a bird of the size of a robin 
from its nest almost hidden in the soft sphagnum moss, a beautiful 
cup-shaped nest built of the materials at hand, moss and fine 
rootlets. Four sky-blue eggs reposed thereundoubtedly it belong¬ 
ed to one of the thrushes. Then we presently saw the bird to be 
a hermit thrush.' Here was that superb songster which has been 
called, and rightly so, ,? the nightingale of America”. This is 
the thrush who at evening pours out its sweet ethereal music which 
is the'grand climax of all bird songs. Fortunate are those who 
have heard it. 

As we approached the lake we found a family of spruce 
partridges. This is the grouse that has earned the name of ”Fool 
Hen” and the one that exhibits such charming confidence in man¬ 
kind. Meet one on the trail and you merely step aside to let it 
pass or. it may sit unconcernedly on a low branch regarding the 
intruder with happy confidence. But what they lack in awareness 
they more than make up in beauty, for the male spruce grouse in 
summer plumage is a beautiful bird. 

Walking around this small lake with its clear cold water 
we could see clearly the succession of plant life. Between the 
amber water and the forest’s edge where the young tamaracks grow 
was almost a floating garden. It is neither land or water, but a 
strange mixture of both; it shakes and quakes and heaves up and 
down whenever we step on it. Growing on this insecure mass, 
amongst the sphagnum moss were gay blossoms of the calopogon 
orchids, sheep laurel, Labrador tea, thready cranberry vines with 
delicate pink flowers and cassandra bushes full of garlands of 
little white bells. Set in the juicy moss are the red-veined 
trumpet-like leaves of the pitcher plant and among them grow the 
tiny sundews. Here this gaily floating garden has blossomed for 
untold centuries with no one to see it but the loons and thrushes. 
Slowly, so very slowly, as century after century passes the 
quivering rim of the little lake will encroach upon its waters 
and gradually fill it in. The sphagnum moss and other bog-loving 
plants will eventually fill, the lake preparing an environment for 
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other species of plant life, and after eons of time it will 
become firm enough to support forest trees. 

Working our way slowly around the lake we kept a 
sharp look-out for the brown-capped or Hudsonian chickadee. 

It’s a rare treat to find these close relatives of the black- 
capped chickadee. This apparently was our lucky day as we 
sighted a pair up from the lake on higher ground feeding 
amongst the tamaracks. Everyone in the party obtained an 
excellent view of this interesting species. It was right and 
proper that we should find the Hudsonian chickadee here because 
Algonquin Park is situated on the border of the boreal region 
of Canada; here to a great extent southern birds reach their 
northern range and we find them mingling with birds like the 
brown-capped chickadee, Arctic three-toed woodpecker, Canada 
Jay, spruce grouse and raven which are seldom seen much further 
south. 


We were loath to leave this interesting and lovely 
place but noonday hunger compelled us to retrace our steps 
back to the highway. At the public camping grounds at the - 
Lake of Two Rivers we prepared our noonday meal. Birdwatchers 
and naturalists are an uneasy lot. We may be sitting politely 
sipping tea at a garden party, but for all that you may be 
sure our eyes will be on the hedgerow or scanning the sky, and 
so as we eat ravenously hardly anything escapes us. Someone 
of the party, while munching a sandwich, has spotted an osprey, 
that master fisher of the inland lakes. Will he favour us 
with an exhibition for which he is famous? On set wings he 
glides over the lake and makes a couple of complete turns, but 
apparently he finds nothing to interest him and with a few 
stokes of his powerful pinions he disappears over a wooded hill, 
seeking more prolific waters. But we have seen the osprey 
fishing on several occasions. There is patience and delibera¬ 
tion in his methods as he courses back and forth over a 
favourite fishing spot, his keen eyes watching the water in-, 
tently. He hovers almost stationary in mid-air somewhat after 
the fashion of the kingfisher or the rough-legged hawk. Down 
he plunges and seldom does he miss his target. His feet are 
veritable fish traps: the powerful talons easily penetrate 
the soft body of the fish and the underside of the feet are 
rough and ridged the better to hold the slippery prey, I 
often wonder if the osprey chooses his fishing days not unlike 
human fishermen. Can he see the fish better if the day be 
sunny and bright or does the roughness of the water or a cloudy 
day give as good results with his fishing? I would like to 
learn more about this interesting bird. 

After everyone had satisfied their hunger our leader 
.informed us that he had something interesting to show us a few • 
miles farther along the highway, and so we Journeyed to a 
summer place called Killarny Lodge. Here along the entrance 
to the..lodge our leader pointed out a telephone pole which 
contained the nest of an Arctic three-toed woodpecker. Further¬ 
more, the nest was full of young birds which at intervals were 
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attended by the parents. This observation constituted a "life” 
bird for many of our group and everyone was greatly pleased. This 
woodpecker is about the size of the familiar hairy woodpecker, 
but somewhat slimmer and while most people associate woodpeckers 
with a reddish head, the male Arctic woodpecker sports a yellow 
head-piece and an all black back. This member of the woodpecker 
family generally appears to be too much, interested in his own 
affairs to pay much attention to humans and it is very tame. 

While our group stood around the vicinity of the nest both male- 
and female fed the young. They are mainly.non-migratory birds 
and their manner of feeding differs from that of most woodpeckers. 
They rarely drill holes in seeking food. They seek out the dead 
and dying spruce and tamarack trees and scale off the dead bark 
by prying underneath with their strong bills. Find a litter of 
bark strewn on the ground under such trees and;you can be nearly 
sure that the Arctic woodpecker has been there, . Under the loosen¬ 
ed bark he finds many insects and their eggs which injure the 
trees- and in this way performs a highly useful service as guardian 
of the forest. 

On our homeward trek we stopped at Found Lake where the 
Department of Lands and Forests have established a museum where 
displays of the'Park’s wildlife are offered for inspection to the 
motoring public. They also conduct a nature program complete with 
several nature trails and during evenings informal lectures are’ 
held where questions about the Park’s natural attractions are 
discussed and explained. This program is designed to acquaint 
the public with the varied amount of wildlife and natural history 
found within the park and also to help the Park visitor gain the 
full benefit of his stay, I have been surprised and somewhat 
alarmed during my conversation with many people who have'motored 
through Algonquin, "’Well, what did you see?”, I enquire. They 
tell me they saw practically nothing, a few semi-tame deer along 
the roadside looking for handouts, or if they happened to be 
looking in the right direction at the right time, a black bear, 
but apart from that it was just another trip through a bush road 
and by all accounts they were completely bored. It would surprise 
them to learn that there is much more in Algonquin than the'trees. 
Some fifty species of mammals, one hundred and fifteen, species of 
plants (including the trees), and two hundred or more kinds of 
birds have been found within the Park, 

A glorious sunset melted into twilight as we journeyed 
back to camp on this memorable day. Night hawks patrolled the 
evening skies high over the forest and from the darkening woods 
the flute-like song of the thrushes offered a final.performance 
in nature’s great orchestra. 

There were those who had stopped to stare at our strange 
company, "What are they doing?", they asked one another as we 
stooped low to the ground to study a wild flower or peered into ■ 
the tree tops to seek an elusive bird. We hope our actions will’ 
occupy their thoughts for some time and that their inquisitiveness 
will cause them .to join our humble ranks. 


* >!< * * * 
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insects. Its lsjrga mouth, which goes back under its ears, enables 
it to sweep up insects as it' flies rapidly about. It catches all 
kinds of insects'from large moths and beetles to mosquitoes and 
unwary fireflies, A nighthawk 7 s stomach, when examined,. has been 
found to have from 300 to 300 mosquitoes in it. Living on 
mosquitoes may seem to be rather scanty fare, but 500 mosquitoes 
along with other insects might be an adequate meal. It is so 
very difficult for us .to tell since we are accustomed to provid¬ 
ing adequate meals for mosquitoes. 

The flight of birds has been to man a splendid and a 
thrilling sight. When a flock of swans take wing and fly into 
the sunset, our eyes follow them until they can be seen no longer. 
We admire the hawk circling with outstretched wings on an updraft 
of air. We are' glad the night hawks choose to cruise and. sky 
coast through the summer air.' Their long, narrow wings give them 
an easy, graceful and characteristic flight. They are swift 
fliers and can veer and turn quickly to sweep where there is food. 
As they fly back and forth, uttering their odd call of 77 peent ,! , 
the nighthawks are a charming part of a summer evening. When 
summer is over they fly high in the air to migrate. Then it is 
that the words of John Logan (1743-1788) may find an echo in our 
minds. 


i7 0h could I fly, I f d fly with thee 7 
We 7 d make with, joyful wing 
Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. 77 ■■ 

>i< ' >jc 

A-NOTE ON SWALLOWS RECEIVED FROM MIS3 ARCHER 

It may encourage those weary for summer to know that 
the swallows which have been gathering in .Arizona all winter are 
on their way north. 

According to an account received by Miss H. Archer 
from a friend in Yuma, Arizona, there were an estimated 6,000 
barn swallows to be seen near the Imperial Dam, nineteen miles 
north of Yuma on the Colorado River. The United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service is unable to make an accurate census because 
the birds are moving continually. The swallows are on the wing 
all through the day, even when-the flying insects ¥/hich they 
consume in multitude's have taken refuge. They dart here, there, 
and everywhere, burning up prodigious amounts of energy. If.a 
strong wind is blowing .they fly low over the river and the huge 
desilting basins at- the head of the canal. They may seek the 
calmest air but they never rest. ' 

The report says that about sunset they shift a mile 
or so upstream and swarm over the great beds of cattail which 
flourish in the shallow lake made by the dam. Then all at 
once, almost in a minute or two, they disappear. They have 
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dropped into the cattails to roost until morning, safe from 
enemies. Between the end of April and May 15 the- swallows fly 
north to nesting grounds scattered all the way from Colorado 
to Alaska. 

H< >); >}: ^ >)t 

NEW BOOKS FOR CLUB MEMBERS AT THE HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

By Annie J. Hunt 

The Rockies are featured this month in the nature 
books in the Arts and Science Department. 

Wild flowers.in the Rockies , by G. A. Hardy, botanist 
at the British Columbia Provincial Museum and his wife Winifred, 
also a botanist, will be of particular interest to the flower- 
loving visitors of the Canadian Rockies. F. L. Beebe illustrates 
in water colour.the flower parade with fifty coloured plates of 
the two hundred wild flowers, which represent the three types of 
flowers; the moist western group, the dry eastern species and 
the alpine. This volume is both attractive in format and accur¬ 
ate in its scientific information. 

Another useful guide to plant identification is the 
revised edition of Plants of Rocky Mountain National Park , by 
R. A. Nelson, published by the United'States government to meet 
the demands of nature-loving tourists. 

Kerry Wood in Birds and animals in the Rockies tells 
a very interesting story in his descriptions of the better 
known varieties of bird and animal life which a person holiday¬ 
ing in Banff or Jasper National Park will encounter. This short, 
readable text is illustrated with black and white line drawings 
by F. L. Beebe. 

In Animals all Peter Skelton offers a collection of 
first-class tales by well-known authors in which animals are 
the heroes. Some of the writers include Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Jack London, Maurice Maeterlinck and Ernest Thompson Seton, 

Much interesting lore may be discovered here about dogs, cats, 
horses, zebras, sheep, elephants, baboons and other beasts. 

This is a book for animal lovers. 

It is the belief of T. H. Savory that a person gets 
the most enjoyment and the most worth-while results from 
natural history if he adopts as his own one of the less popular 
orders of small invertebrates. His book The world of small 
animals is written for the amateur naturalist. Chapter headings 
include: Part 1, Small animals; their possibilities; character¬ 
istics; relationships; collection; preservation; and literature. 
Part 11, Earthworms; woodlice; silver-fish; earwigs; cockroaches; 
ants; dragonflies and mosquitoes. 


* * * * * 
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SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 
T O GO TO F.O.N. NATURE STUDY CAMP 

This year the Hamilton Nature Club is happy to be able 
to award a youthful naturalist with a scholarship so that he may 
attend the Federation of Ontario Naturalists' Summer'Nature Study 
Camp at Billie Bear near Huntsville. 

George Meyers, one of the more active members of the 
Junior Nature Club, is this year's winner. George is an all¬ 
round nature enthusiast with many pets at home, hawks, skunks and 
snakes. He is interested in plants, mammals, amphibians, and 
reptiles as well as birds. He has dabbled in taxidermy and has a 
flair for drawing. With his keenness and wide interest, we feel 
that he will reap much benefit from the two weeks' camp. 

It is to be hoped that our club will be able to send 
one or two Junior members to the camp every year from now on, 
thus providing youth with a wonderful opportunity for study. 


>j< >{c >j< >)c 

W HISTLING SWANS AT LONG POINT 
By Stella Brown 

The trip .to Long Point to see the migration of whist¬ 
ling swans was on Good Friday, the first time since I have belong¬ 
ed to the club that It has been planned on that day. Six cars 
left from John and Main Streets but some members went out during 
the day. 


On the way out we saw horned larks, killdeer, mourning 
doves, robins', meadow larks, junco's, a sparrow hawk, a red-tailed 
hawk, and a great many grackles and red-wings. Between Caledonia 
and Hagersville we were pleased to see a turkey vulture soaring 
over the woods and later on two great blue herons. 

At Port Dover we stopped off to see if some interesting 
species of birds could be found but only a few herring gulls, 
American mergansers and scaups were in sight. 

We continued to Port Rowan where the Federation of 
Ontario_Naturalists had a registry in the St. Charles Hotel. Dr. 
Bill Gunn was on hand to welcome us and give us first hand 
information on the location of the flocks of swans. 

Stopping on a hill overlooking the bay at Port Row^n 
we had our first glimpse of the swans; four were feeding along 
with American mergansers., coots, golden-eyes and scaups. Beside 
the causeway leading out to Long Point we saw large numbers of 
redheads, canvas-backs and coots but only two swans. It was to 
the left of the long point that they had congregated, two large 
flocks, one close to shore and the other out some distance, 
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partly hidden by rushes. There were about two hundred swans 
in the two flocks,. The beautiful birds seemed to be unafraid 
of our presence and were feeding, preening their feathers and 
just resting. Once in a while two or three would take off in 
flight and others come in but there was very little movement 
for the most part. By this time the day was quite cold and we 
watched through gusts of snow-. 

We watched a large V-shaped flock of birds settle 
down'out in the bay but they were too far away for positive 
identification. From the V formation and from the size and 
colour of the birds, however,-we decided that they must be. 
Canada geese. We went back to find a spot to eat our lunch 
as breakfast had been eaten so very early in the morning. 

After lunch we returned to take another look at the 
swans then started back to see if anything new had been found 
along the causeway. The Lake Erie shore was lined with ice 
bankb and ice covered the margin of the lake so it was of no 
use to look for shore birds, Along the causeway, as well as 
the ducks that already had been seen, were pintails, shovellers, 
ring-necked, red breasted mergansers and four ruddy ducks. 

We had decided.to call it a day and had gone back 
to Port Rowan when along came Bob Elstone enquiring if we had 
seen the American egret. He volunteered to go back and show 
us where he had last seen the beautiful'bird but we were 
disappointed, for we could not locate it. This was a very 
early record for the return of the egret which had been seen 
in recent ye’ars on the bus trip in May. 

The party broke up in Port Rowan and returned to 
Hamilton after a very good day. 


* * * * * 


NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to April 16, 1956 - 135 


Common Loon 
Red-necked Grebe 
Great Blue Heron 


(■ 1) Apr, 1 
(8)Apr. 1 
(1 )Mar. 26 


* Catholic Cemetery 
Burlington 
F Rosedale 


•Bl.-cr.Night Heron 

(1) Apr. 2 

* 

Dundas 

Marsh 

European Widgeon 

(1)Apr.15 

* 

?? 


Green-winged Teal 

(3)Apr. 4 

* 

?? 

?? 

Blue-wInged Teal 

(3)Apr. 4 

* 

?? 

?? 

Wood Duck 

(4)Mar. 25 

kU 

T* 

?? 

?? 

Ruddy Duck 

(6)Apr. 4 

F 

?? 

?? 

Hooded Merganser 

(2 )Mar .17 

F 

7 ? 

7? 

Turkey Vulture 

(l)Mar.24 

* 

R.R.3, 

Milton 

Rough-legged Hawk 

(l)Mar.l7 

F 

Woodland Cerne 

Marsh Hawk 

(l)Mar.lB 

F 

We stover 


L.Gray,D.Powell 
n ii 

R. Curry 

P.Hamel,R.St amp 
R.Curry, 

Jim Morrow 
G.North 

G. North 

L.Gray,D,Powell 
G-.North et al. 

J .Miles 

H. Moore 

G.North et al. 
G.W. Thomas 
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Osprey (l)Apr. 8 * Dundas Marsh L.Gray,D.Powell 

R.MacLaren 

Peregrine Falcon (l)Apr, 3 ;t a R,Henry,R.Stamp 

Florida Gallinule (2)Apr. 8 * Bronte R,Curry 

Golden Plover (1)Apr. 15 * Aldershot L.Gray,D.Po.well 

P .Hamel 

Am. Woodcock (l)Mar,31 * Milton H.Moore 

Wilson’ s Snipe (2)Apr. 2 * Strathearne R.Curry 

Upland Sandpiper (l)Apr.' 8 * Sherman Mountain L.Gray, D.Powell 

R. MacLaren 

Greater Yellow-legs (l)Mar.30 * Dundas Hydro Stn.G.North,H.Williams 
Glaucous Gull (l)Apr. 7 L Dundas Marsh G.Norths 

Iceland Gull (l)Mar.30 * " (i G.North,H.Williams 

(2) Apr. 7 L " ” G.Norths 

Kumlien’s Gull (l)Mar,19 * Foot of John St. G.North 

Forster’s Tern (1)Apr.15 * Woodland Cemetery L.Gray,P.Hamel 

D.Powell 

Caspian Tern (l)Apr.l6 * Woodland Cemetery G.North 

Saw-whet Owl (l)Apr. 8 * King’s Forest G.North,H.Williams 

(2)Apr. 9 Bull’s Lane P.Hamel et al, 

Belted Kingfisher (2)Mar.ll F Woodland Cemetery D.Bucknell,G.North 
Yellow- shaft.Flicker(l)Mar,28 F West 2nd Street D.Falladown 
Yellow-b.Sapsucker (l)Apr, 8 * Woodland Cemetery L.Gray,R.MacLaren 

D, Powell 

Eastern Phoebe (l)Mar,17 * Highway 102 J,Miles,R.Anderson 

Tree Swallow (l)Apr. 4 * Dundas Marsh G.North 

Rough-wing.Swallow (3)Apr.15 Y Webster’s Falls G,North,R,MacLaren 

Barn Swallow (4)Apr.12 * Dundas Marsh G.North 

Purple Martin (3)Apr, 5 * High Level G.North 

Winter Wren (l)Mar,21 F Milton H.Moore 

Carolina Wren (l)Apr, 1 Grimsby R.Anderson 

■ • . G.Meyers 

Hermit Thrush (2)Apr, 4 I 1 Bull’s Lane Dinniwell,R.Stamp 

Golden-cr.Kinglet (4)Mar,17 F Catholic Cem. Axtell et al. 

Ruby-cr. Kinglet (l)Apr,14 * Mt, Albion G,North 

Pine Warbler (l)Apr. 8 * Westdale Park L.Gray, D.Powell 

Com. Yellow-throat (l)Apr. 8 * Spencer Creek D.Smith 

Western Meadowlark (l)Mar.30 * Stone Church Rd. G.North,H.Williams 

Rusty Blackbird (2)Apr, 4 * Dundas Marsh G.North 

Evening Grosbeak (5)Apr.l3 Morriston, G.W. Thomas 

Pine Grosbeak (12)Mar,30 L Milton H.Moore 

Common Redpoll (3)Apr. 6 L Milton .. H.Moore 

Red Crossbill • • (l)Mar.30 Woodland Cemetery G.North 

White-wing.Crossbill(9)Apr.13 L Milton H.Moore 

Red—eyed Towhee (l)Apr, 3 ^ Mounta.in Pk.Ave, W.Lamb,P.Hamel 

Savannah Sparrow (l)Apr, 6 * King's Forest R.Anderson 

R,Curry 

Vesper Sparrow (l)Apr, 4 * Milton H.Moore 

Oregon J*unco (l)Apr# 8 Westdale Park L• G-ray,D*Powell 

Chipping Sparrow (2)Apr.15 * Webster's Falls G,North,R.MacLaren 

Field Sparrow (l)Mar,24 * Limeridge Road R.Dinniwell, 

R.Henry 

White—crowned Sp, (2)Apr,14 Nash’s Road R,MacLaren,G,North 

Fox Sparrow • * (2)Apr, 4 * Milton H.Moore 

Lapland Longspur (l)Mar,17 Aldershot G.North 
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* - First report of the year 
F - First report of the season 
L - Last report of the season 

Please send your reports to Mr. George North, 249 
Charlton Ave, West, Hamilton, telephone JA 2-6082, on or before 
the l^th of the month. 

* * * a 

FUTURE EVENTS 

ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 

Monday, May 7, 1956 - Members and friends are invited to see 

"The Hamilton Nature Club at Work and 
Play" in Centenary Church Hall, Main Street West at 8 p.m. 
Several of our.members who are interested in photography will, 
show pictures qf interest to club members, including some 
illustrating various phases of the club’s activities. 

FIELD TRIPS .' 

Saturday, May 51956 - Hike in Westdale Ravine to see spring 

flqwers, Meet at the Marion Avenue 
entrance to the ravine at 2 p.m. 

Leader: Miss A.E. LeWarne, JA 2-36l6 

Saturday, May 12, 1956 - Annual bus trip to Long Point. 

Tickets may be obtained for $2.50 
from Douglas Smith, 16 Hollywood Ave. North, JA 7-3063 - last 
day for securing tickets, May 7 at the.regular meeting. Meet 
at the Bus Terminal, John and Rebecca Streets at 7.45 a.m. 

Bring two lunches. It is expected that we will make the usual 
visit to Backus’ Woods in the afternoon. This fine hardwood 
forest is in the area which, it is reported, the Ontario 
Government has.agreed to manage for fifty years, following 
the purchase of the Backus mill and 47 acres of surrounding 
property by the Big Creek Region Conservation Authority. 

Supper will be at the St. Williams Forestry Station where 
coffee will be provided. 

Sunday May 13, 1956 - Hike to York Road Woods. Meet at the 

.Town Hall, Dundaq, at 9. a.m. Buses 
leave the terminal in Hamilton at 8 .30 a.m. Bring a lunch. 
Leader: Jim Dowall, JA 9-9109 

Saturday, May 19, 1956 - Spring Bird Count, For territories 

telephone W.E.. Benner, NE 4-3888 

Saturday, May 26, 1956 - F.O.N. Regional Gathering to see 

nature trails in the Westdale ravine 
and the Royal Botanical Gardens property. Meet at the parking 
lot at McMaster University at 9 a.m. Bring two lunches. 

Someone will be at the meeting place again at 2 p.m, to meet 
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anyone who wishes to join the group then. Coffee will be supplied 
for supper at 6 p.m. 

Leader: Mr. Leslie Laking of the Royal Botanical Gardens, 

LA 7-7417 


Saturday, June 16, 1956 - Motor trip to the Luther Dam. Meat at 

the Hamilton Art Gallery at 8 a.m. 
Bring a lunch. Rubber boots will probably be useful. 

Leader: Laurel North, LA 2-6082 
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JUNIOR CLUB NEWS 


President: 

Bob Henry 

(JA 

8-4667) 

Vice-Pres.: 

Brian Poole 

(NE 

4-4175) 

Secretary: 

Jimmy Dean 

(LI 

5-1765) 

Vice-Sec. 

Murray McDiarmid 

(LI 

4-8292) 

THE RETIRING 

EXECUTIVE 




This year’s executive has brought much enthusiasm and 
many new ideas into the club. At meetings the discussion of 
observations and hikes has been spirited.. An active start has 
been made in exploring the study area and examining the many 
facets of nature found there. Our thanks go to the executive 
which has served the club well in the last year. We look forward 
to an active year to come with our new executive to be elected 
on May 3th. 

MORE BIRDS THAN IN 1953 

Either the Junior Club members are more active or the 
bird life is more varied this year. In any ease the number of 
bird species seen from January 1 to April 15 by the 38 club 
members totals 128 whereas last year at this time only 95 had 
been seen. 

A TRIP AROUND THE BAY IN MARCH - by Bob Curry 

A good turnout of Junior Club Members showed up at 
George R. Allen School on Saturday morning, March 24, for a trip 
around Hamilton Bay with Mr. Dave Powell,' We began by driving 
down Longwood Road to the High Level bridge where we heard a 
meadow lark and a song sparrow singing happily. Mallard and 
black ducks were also observed, and a few robins flew across the 
road. 


Erom here we crossed the Queen Elizabeth Highway and 
entered Woodland Cemetery, A few golden-eyes were seen and Mr. 
Powell showed us some goldfinches and redpolls. As we were 
leaving, a red-tailed hawk flew out, being chased by some crows. 
Driving along farther we wound our way through the Catholic 
Cemetery to the bay. Redpolls and pine siskins flew over our 
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heads and a few grey squirrels played in the branches. But 
unfortunately there were no water birds as all the ice had been 
blown to this end of the bay. lust as we entered our respect¬ 
ive cars, a falcon sped by that Mr, Powell and Mr. Les Gray 
identified as a peregrine falcon. 

Continuing along Highway 2 we turned, in at the Domin¬ 
ion Supermarket. Horned Larks were everywhere and amongst them 
was a solitary snow bunting. At the other end of the field a 
mourning dove flew low over the weeds." Proceeding down to La 
Salle Park we investigated a large raft of ducks and found that 
it contained canvas-backs, greater scaups, golden-eyes, red¬ 
heads, red-breasted mergansers and a horned grebe. We spotted 
21 whistling swans in the distance so that we drove on and had 
a better look at them. As. time was flying we sped over to the 
Brant Inn and observed old-squaws and bronzed grackles before 
the party broke up. 

I am sure everybody on the hike will agree with me 
in saying that we had a most enjoyable morning. 

TROPICAL FISH FOR A HOBBY - By Murray V. McDiarmid .. 

This hobby is equally fascinating and profitable for 
young or old. A certain amount of equipment is necessary but 
it need not be elaborate. The size of aquarium that you choose 
will depend on the amount of space available and the types of 
fish that you intend to maintain. In order to imitate the 
natural surroundings of the fish that you want as pets, a 
certain amount of vegetation is planted in a sand bottom. Tape 
Grass, Vallisneria america na, Fanwort, Cabomba caroliniana , 
Milfoil, Myriophyllum spicatum , and Elodea are some of the 
many varieties used to provide the necessary.plant life in the. 
aquarium. 

Over a hundred different kinds of tropical fish are 
suitable for this hobby but by far the most common is the 
Guppy, Lebistes reticulatus . It is also known as the "thousand 
a year" fish. The female grows about l| inches and is larger 
than the male. Under ideal conditions she will have young 
every four to five weeks. Guppies are live-bearing fish and 
very prolific. They may be obtained in a variety of colours 

The Platy, Platy variatus or Xiphophorus variatus 
also comes in a variety of colours and can be crossed with 
other fish. Some'of the colours are black, blue, red and 
spotted. In Swords or Swordtail, Xiphophorus helleri , the 
male can be separated from the female by his distinctive sword 
tail. They are different colours, notably red, black, green, 
golden tail and spotted and average from one to three inches 
long. The Platy and Swordtail also bear living young rather 
than eggs. Black Mollie Hybrid was originated by European 
aquarists and is a very hardy fish. It is exceeded in size by 
the American variety and has a. much smaller dorsal fin. These 
fish will not eat their young but do eat worms, lettuce, etc. 
Shimmies which is a disease common to Mollies 'is caused by an 
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improper diet. The water for these fish should be kept between 
70 - 75° F. and if you let it go below 70° it may prove fatal. 

The female will have young when there is a black patch in the 
abdomen and a fulness of that part. At this stage she should be 
placed in a fish trap which is put in the aquarium. This provides 
protection for the baby fish. 

Among the popular egg-laying fish we find Zebra, Brachy - 
danio rerio . This is somewhat of a misnomer for the stripes are 
horizontal and not vertical as on the four-legged zebra. They 
come originally from India but are so easily bred that imported 
fish are rare. They are peaceful and extremely hardy. They breed 
in a tank covered with marbles -so that the eggs don't get buried 
in the sand. There are also fish called Barbs, Puntius , most of 
which are brightly coloured. There are many varieties in this 
family but the most popular is the Tiger Barb, They breed by 
scattering semi-adhesive eggs into heavy plant clumps from which 
the young hatch in a very few days. Other common egg-laying fish 
are the Tetras, Gyrnnocorymbus ternetzi , Pearl DaniO, D anio 
albolineatus , and Angel Fish, Pterophyllum eimekei . Good 
scavengers for the aquarium are Catfish, - Oorydoras , and Red Rams- 
horn snails. 

If you have lots of money for your hobby you can pay as 
high as' $45 for some varieties of tropical fish but an interesting 
aquarium can be stocked with fish at 10$ or 250 each. There is 
an excellent book "Color Guide to Tropical Fish” edited by I. R. 
Axelrod arid Wrn. Vorderwinkler, with colour photographs by G. J. M. 
Timmerman; and another book for beginners by Mr. Axelrod, "Trop¬ 
ical Fish as Pets” is a guide to the selection, care and breeding. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS FOR SPRING AND SUMMER 

Saturday, May 5. 1956 - 7.30 p.m, , Y.M.C.A., Room 8 (lames&Jackson) 

ELECTION NIGHT! A slate of officers will 
be suggested and to these names can be added nominations during 
the meeting, ’You should be sure that the person you want to 
nominate will act and that you have a seconder. Members of the 
present executive can' be renominated. The new executive will be 
chosen by vote. Every member who wants to see an active club 
should be present to take part in the election. 

Sunday, May 6, 1956 - 8 a.m. to noon, EARLY HIKE 

Mr. Les Gray (JA 9-4282) will lead a motor 
hike on the mountain to see spring birds including Upland Plover 
and Snipe. Meet at Main and John Streets on the Court House 
corner, - . : 

Saturday, May 19, 1956 - 7.3° p.m,, Y.M.C.A,, Room 8 (lames&Jackson) 

We are to have an entertaining evening 
with Mr. Floyd Caesar of the Royal Botanical Gardens. He has his 
fine kodachromes of insect "close-ups” to illustrate his talk, 
"Colourful Characters of the Insect World". You will enjoy it. 
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S unday, June 10, 1956 - 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., ALL DAY MOTOR HIKE . 

Mr. Eric Bastin (JA 7-0565) an 
experienced leader, who gave us such a successful hike last 
year; will lead a motor hike to Mount Nemo (near Milton). 

There are interesting caves, unusual rock outcrops (some with 
fossils), many interesting ferns, lichens, and other flowers 
on this bluff. Here you will see the .Turkey. Vultures and 
other interesting birds. Bring a lunch and if possible a car, 

SUMMER ACTIVITIES •. ... 


.Although the above are the last planned club meetings 
until the first Saturday , in September, you can phone'-each other 
and arrange your own get-togethers. 

It would be fun this summer to pick some group of 
animals or plants to observe or collect on the Study Area . 

Your findings will be published periodically in the Wood Duck. 
Bob Stamp (JA 7-2415) is mapping, the Area; Brian Poole (NE 
4-4175) is examining the spiders and small mammals-; Murray 
McDiarmid (LI 4-8.292) the fish; "Bob Henry (JA 8 - 4667 ) the 
grasses and birds"'. Join these members and form a team or 
start your own interesting exploration. For example, discover 
the size of the area defended by a pair of nesting birds, how 
far a tagged mouse travels, or how many kinds of snails, 
butterflies or beetles are in different parts of the area. 
Traps, nets, jars and books can be made or borrowed. Phone 
Dr. Douglas Davies (JA 9-5130) for details or help, interested 
senior'club members are welcome to participate as well. 


* * * * * 


’(THE WQOD DUCK” , - . .,. 

The Wood Duck is published monthly, from September 
to May, by the members of the Hamilton Nature Club. Its 
purpose is to aid in the study, appreciation and conservation 
of our native, wild and beautiful heritage. Members are 
urged to share- their nature experiences and are requested to 
send their contributions to the editor by the 10th of the 
month, to appear in the following issue. If possible manu¬ 
scripts should be typewritten, using one. side of the paper 
only, lines double spaced. Material may be.reprinted without 
special permission. Credit lines will be appreciated. 

Editor: Miss A. E. LeWarne, 549 Main St. East, Hamilton 
Telephone JA 2-3616 

Staff: Mrs. Aubrey Ealladown, .Mr. .Harold. Cunli.ffe. ■ 

Mrs. C.L. Powell, Miss Margaret Joyce 
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OFFICERS OF THE HAMILTON NATURE CLUB 
1955 - 1956_ 


Honourary President 


Past President 


President 


First Vice-President 
and Treasurer 

Second Vice-President 


Secretary 


Dr. G.O. McMillan 
53 Oak Knoll Drive 

Mrs. George W. North 
249 Charlton Ave. West 

Dr. John Miller 

9 Parker Avenue, Ancaster MI 8-3877 

Dr. H. Kleerekoper 

2 Cameron Avenue, Dundas MA 8-6998 

Mr. Douglas Smith 

16 Hollywood North JA 7-3063 

Miss Priscilla Hinchcliffe 

28 Newton Avenue JA 9-4672 


Junior Club Dr. Douglas Davies 

181 Cline Ave. South JA 9-5130 

Chairmen of Committees 


Membership 
Field Events 
Publications 
Educational 
Conservation 


Miss Stella Brown 
Mr. W.E. Benner 
Miss A.E. LeWarns 
Mr. Douglas Smith 
Mr. Lawrence Roy 


79 Bond St.N. 
R.R.l, Aldershot 
549 Main St. E. 
16 Hollywood N. 
R.R.l, Hamilton 


JA 2-3724 
NE 4-3888 
JA 2-3616 
JA 7-3063 
JA 8-3166 


Audubon Screen Tours Mrs. Claire Davison 

152 Gage Ave. South 


LI 9-1773 


Records 

Birds 

Mr. George W. North 

249 Charlton Ave.W. 

JA 

Ferns 

Mrs. Robert H. Lloyd 

7 Homewood Ave. 

JA 

Wild Flowers 

Mr.J.Harve y Wi11i ams 

20 Searle St. 

JA 

Trees 

Mr. H.E. Kettle 

160 Delaware Ave. 

LI 

Mammals & 
Reptiles 

Dr., P. Henderson 

32 Rosslyn Ave. S. 

LI 


2-6082 

7-5341 

7-8107 

4-0876 

4-7380 


Club representatives on the City of Hamilton Beautification 
Co m m 1 'ij ij o o 

Mr. R.O. Elstone R.R.l, Ancaster MI 8-6007 

Mr. Lawrence Roy R.R.l, Hamilton JA 8-3166 
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